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MR. LEWIS AND THE A PRIORI 


I 


HE latest set of studies by Professor Lewis: will doubtless 
provide a point of departure for much discussion. The 
present paper considers the place of the a prior: in his philosophy 
and suggests a way to eliminate that notion without repudiating 
the main lines of thought. The fundamental postulates concern 
the requirements for and kinds of knowledge. Although opera- 
tional and predictive statements looking to some empirical verifica- 
tion are accepted today as the normal type of reliable assertion, 
Lewis opposes the tendency ‘‘to copyright the dictionary in one’s 
own favor’’ (p. 30). There is one kind of lingering naturalistic 
reductionism which he wishes to avoid, if possible: the reductionism 
of method and, consequently, of the definition of knowledge. 
There are three, and possibly four, conditions which propositions 
must satisfy in order to be taken as instances of knowledge (p. 27). 
Knowledge must: (a) be apprehension of or belief in what is true 
or is fact, as against what is false or not fact; (b) be intentional or 
have meaning as signifying something other than the cognitive 
experience itself; (c) have a ground or reason which warrants the 
assertion ; and, possibly, (d) be certain rather than just probable. 
Lewis allows for three kinds of apprehension: of directly given 
sense data, of what is empirically verifiable, and of what is con- 
tained in or entailed by meanings. He believes that the second 
and third types of apprehension can be called forms of knowledge, 
such as we find, respectively, in the empirical sciences and valua- 
tional situations and in logic and mathematics. Knowledge is thus 
either synthetic and empirical or analytic and a priori. Lewis 
broadly accepts the Kantian sense of these terms, but agrees with 
Russell and other modern logicians that whatever is knowable 
@ priort must be an analytic truth rather than a synthetic one. 
He hopes that it will be obvious to everyone that all analytic state- 
ments are knowable a priori. As a consequence, analytic truths 
of whatever sort are said to be a knowable independently of the 


1C. I. Lewis: An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, 1946) ; 
all references in the text of this paper are to pages in this book. 
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empirical state of affairs and from the evidence of logic alone. 
Their truth can be determined through the explication of meanings 
only, without making any recourse to the empirical order. This 
@ priori independence is attributed to true propositions not only 
in logic and mathematics but also in the analytic portions of physi- 
cal science and in ethics. It is this claim which must be examined 
at some length by considering Lewis’s actual procedure in treating 
of analytic truths. 

In his latest publication, Lewis does not stress the postulational 
eharacter of definitions and categories. His views on this matter 
as set forth in Mind and the World Order have recently been 
criticized from a more or less Kantian standpoint by W. H. 
Walsh.? There is no need, however, to return to Kant for a basis 
of criticism. The problem is, in any case, complicated in Lewis’s 
latest explanation by the admission of a priori primitive propo- 
sitions stating elementary meanings. Two major points in the 
Analysis deserve some further consideration: the nature of our 
apprehension of the given, and the relation between basic mean- 
ings and experience. These are closely related issues. 


II 


With some measure of diffidence, Lewis refuses the name 
‘‘knowledge’’ to the first kind of apprehension mentioned above: 
the grasp of immediately presented sense content and the formula- 
tion of such apprehension in statements. He grants that at least 
such cognition is certain and indispensable for empirical knowl- 
edge. But on two scores, it fails to satisfy the requirements: it is 
not an apprehension of something other than this very experience, 
and it is not in contrast to possible error. The second objection is 
ambiguous. For a belief to be true as against being false need 
not mean that there is real leeway that the belief might be other- 
wise. It can be present or absent. It can also be true in such a 
way that it can not be otherwise than true, and this is effective 
opposition to what is false or not the fact. Even in this case, one 
could conceive of what the consequences of a denial of the belief 
would be, and Lewis himself does this in arguing from conse- 
quences for the need of such apprehensions in empirical knowledge. 

The first criticism of apprehension is of wider scope, since it 
involves a phenomenalistic view of immediate apprehension. Lewis 
suggests that what is immediately presented is the content of ex- 
perience precisely as appearance rather than as insight into the 
property and nature of the object. This is certainly true in cases 


2Cf. Walsh’s Reason and Experience (Oxford, 1947). 
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where we do no more than become aware of the presence of a 
datum in consciousness and signify in our statement no more than 
its ‘‘being there.’’ Lewis also has in mind, however, the cog- 
nitively aboriginal situations in which the distinction between sub- 
ject and object has not yet been drawn. But because the distinc- 
tion has not been attended to is no sufficient ground for denying 
the presence of the object as thing known and as a constituent 
principle of the experience. And it is noteworthy that in such 
seminal acts the distinction between appearance and objective fact 
is also unexpressed. 

Since an immediate apprehension of given content underlies 
all sense meanings, there is room for considering a most general 
assertion of that which is given in sense experience. Would such 
an assertion be a true judgment? Lewis denies that any appre- 
hension of an immediate presentation is a judgment. He does 
not seem to be relying upon a traditional distinction between ap- 
prehension and judgment, since he refers as well to empirical and 
analytic judgments as apprehensions. He does speak of the im- 
mediate apprehension as awareness, assertion, cognition, and a 
having, but refuses to treat it as judgment for the previously indi- 
cated reasons. The weakness of the reason drawn from the possi- 
bility of error can be seen from another angle. In Lewis’s termin- 
ology, empirical assertions which can be decisively confirmed by a 
single empirical test are terminating judgments. His contention 
is that when the belief has been found by test to be true or false, 
judgment gives way to mere apprehension. But it is only the 
hypothetical and predictive mode of judgment which is rendered 
superfluous by the actual verification; one can then judge with 
certainty the object of belief precisely as confirmed and true. The 
instrumentalist (as well as the Roycean) conception of finite judg- 
ment does not permit of strict knowledge in already verified em- 
pirical matters, and hence does not permit of valid judgment of 
manifest fact. This is due in part to apprehension lest such 
categorical judgments carry the claim of being exhaustive, equiv- 
alently analytic, and indifferent to further research. Unless there 
has been a prior identification of verified judicative knowledge with 
analytic truth, however, there is no reason for supposing these 
further consequences validly to follow. 

This can only be seen by returning to the problem of intention- 
ality or otherness as a requirement in knowledge. When a de- 
cisive testing has been carried through, the presented results are 
not ‘‘spected’’ in the same way that one notices himself to be in a 
certain frame of mind or mood. They are recognized and judged 
to be sought-after, tried-and-tested-and-found-to-be-safe grounds of 
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knowledge. They are held to convey a report which is not dictated 
by one’s own wishes and which merits credence on its own 
strength. If reply is made that both the outcome of terminating 
judgment and the awareness of immediate presentations are con- 
fined to appearance, then it must be observed that the meaning 
of ‘‘appearance’’ has not been determined precisely in these stud- 
ies. The limitation to appearances which is incorporated into the 
meaning of terminating judgment depends for its acceptance in 
some cases upon the prior limitation of all immediate apprehension 
to appearance. 

It seems to me that Lewis leaves the way open for a more ob- 
jective interpretation of immediate presentations of sense than 
he himself has cared to follow through. He holds that qualities 
are by nature realizable in experience and that value-qualities in 
particular are ordained to such experiential realization. The con- 
ditions for such realization are independent of our subjective atti- 
tudes and are ‘‘to be found in the nature of the objective situation 
confronting us and in those capacities of apprehension which are 
common to humans in general’’ (p. 416). Immediate cognition, 
then, would be the resultant joint-actualization of such potentiali- 
ties in man and nature, granting that the potentiality of objective 
properties to become known is made actual only in the human 
experient. Apprehension of this presentational content would 
then be a judgment about that which is other than the capacity of 
apprehension itself, although grounded in and through the ap- 
prehending act. The quality of the object would be not merely 
available to humans in a general and asymptotic way, but actually 
implicated in a definite cognitive situation giving some access to 
the component factors themselves. When the structure of such 
judgment and power of judgment is reflected upon, there need 
develop no illusion that what is known truly is also known defini- 
tively in all its temporal aspects. The spur to continued in- 
vestigation is provided not by probability theory alone but also by 
a realistic view of our cognitive capacities and their objects. 


Ill 


The second major difficulty concerns the relation between 
analytic truth and empirical fact. Lewis regards them as being 
not only distinct but also independent of each other in such a way 
that the one has no effect upon the determination of the other. 
This is the state of the question (p. 94) at least before the problem 
of the origin of analytic truth has been thoroughly explored. The 
viewpoint is that only the names and terms applied to empirical 
situations are affected by analytic statements which seek only to 
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think consistently about things as namable. Two propositions 
must be considered separately: that relations of meaning impose 
no restriction whatever upon any empirical state of affairs, and 
that no empirical state of affairs can offer proof or disproof of an 
analytic truth. 

Lewis is led to deny a restrictive influence of analytic truth 
upon empirical fact in order to counteract any suggestion of abso- 
lute idealism which might cling to the identification of analytic 
truth with the a priori. Our analytic meanings can not of them- 
selves initiate any efficient and existential determination of facts. 
Yet to grant this is not equivalent to limiting the relevance of 
analytic truth to consistent thinking in regard to the names of 
empirical things. At least, the concession does not have that 
further result until the a priori origin of analytic truths has been 
established. For if it were shown that these analytic meanings are 
drawn from the empirical situation, although statable apart from 
any particular instance of fact, then they could be said to express 
that which would obtain, should the relevant facts exist. The state 
of affairs can not contradict the relation of meanings. This is so, 
not because the analytic meanings causally determine the facts 
and not because they are irrelevant to the facts themselves, but 
because these meanings state in generalized form relations which 
do hold between certain given facts and must hold between what- 
ever could exist empirically as this sort of fact. Analytic truths 
are not extrinsic principles of causal imposition, but they could 
not hold of all the possible and hence of all the actual (pp. 122— 
123) without expressing more than relations between names and 
between meanings given a priort. We have assurance about what 
is consistently thinkable and what is not consistently thinkable in 
regard to experience as a relevant issue precisely because of the 
derivation of analytic meanings from what occurs in the empirical 
order. The terms and statements of meaning and relation are 
relevantly applicable or non-applicable to particular instances be- 
cause of that in the fact whereby it grounds the claim to be or not to 
be an instance of this sort of fact, supposing it to be exemplified 
actually in the experiential world. 

What does it mean, on the other hand, that ‘‘no empirical state 
of affairs, whether actual or only thinkable, could dictate any re- 
lation of meanings, or forbid any’’? (p. 94). There is a harmless 
sense of the word ‘‘a priori’’'in which this statement is verified. 
The truth of an analytic statement is known in advance of any 
particular application we may care to make of this truth. This 
sort of independence and anticipation of particular experiences 
follows from the intention of the analytic meaning to apply with 
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certainty to all possible instances, including ones which have not 
yet occurred and so which have not themselves made any actual 
contribution to the meaning. The validity of entertaining a mean- 
ing with such intention is a further problem. The question of 
derivation from some particular actual state of fact and that of 
application to all possible and therefore all actual fact are not on 
the same footing. The solution of the one should not be mistaken 
for the solution of the other. It is equivocal to say that the cor- 
rectness of an a priori statement can be assured without reference 
to any particular sense experience. A truth of an analytic sort 
may be validly applicable to this and that actual or possible fact, 
without being derived from any projected instance of application, 
and yet find its source in some actual state of affairs. The actual 
state of affairs need not be taken as the sole principle of that truth, 
since experience must also reckon with the capacity of apprehen- 
sion and generalization belonging to the human factor in cognition. 

Lewis, however, intends the above-quoted thesis to exclude 
any empirical fact from contributing in any way to the analytic 
truth, in line with the notion of the a priori as having independence 
of any empirical source. We can know analytic truth merely by 
knowing our meanings, their relations and implications. But can 
these intentions be known from primitive propositions given a 
priori? According to the Analysis, these meanings are our own 
in that we adopt and institute them by our decision and thereafter 
need only follow the rules of logically consistent thinking in work- 
ing out further analytic propositions. Lewis hopes to guard 
against a purely linguistic and linguistically conventionalist stand- 
point by observing that the analysis of language reaches only to 
the expression of analytic truth, not to the truth-claim itself. 
Granting this, the main question is whether we simply fabricate 
our elementary meanings or not. This is not the case, since Lewis 
says only that we adopt or appropriate as our own certain pre- 
sented meanings occurring in discourse, choosing those which seem 
to bear promise of widest relevance for consistent thinking about 
experience. All meanings bear fundamental reference to sense 
meanings, the peculiar office of analytic science being to explicate 
the structure of meanings and the relations between meanings. 
Since these relations hold independently of an individual’s dis- 
position or any particular empirical instancing, analytic truths 
are ‘‘objective,’’ valid a priori, and hence independent of empirical 
truths of fact. 

Without repeating the distinction between origin and appli- 
eabilitv of truth, there remain several dubious aspects of this ex- 
planation. Lewis holds for an interpretation of analytic meaning 
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not linguistically so much as by reference to sense meaning. The 
latter provides test routines which can be undertaken by anticipa- 
tion in imagination and which can lead us to envisage results as 
possible or impossible of verification even before making particular 
applications. 


The compatibility or incompatibility of sense-recognizable characters, and 
the inclusion of one in another or its exclusion by another, is thus the root of 
the matter. A priori statable truth arises when characters so related are made 
the basis of classification and of the application of linguistic expressions. . . . 
The relations between sense meanings, ascertainable by comparison of them 
by such criteria, and independently of particular empirical occasions, is the 
source of our analytic knowledge. [Pp. 154, 168.] 


Now it is one thing to argue in a general way that the objective 
qualities of things are not attainable in immediate sense presenta- 
tions or in terminating judgments and are only approached with 
probability through empirical research (non-terminating judg- 
ments), and quite another thing to found the @ priori character 
of analytic truths upon their independence of any particular state 
of affairs. The latter connection can be maintained only if by 
a priori is here meant statable apart from all particular occasions. 
This still leaves undecided whether such statement implies un- 
conditional independence of every empirical fact. One might 
argue that if some apprehensions do attain to knowledge of ob- 
jective qualities and relations and if such knowledge helps to de- 
termine sense meanings, then the empirical state of affairs does 
have some positive bearing upon analytic meanings. We do not 
decide in advance of all actual experience just which meanings will 
occur in discourse and, above all, just which meanings will be 
important * for consistent thinking about a wide range of experi- 
ence. Furthermore, we adopt certain relational functions of com- 
patibility or incompatibility because they have been instanced in 
experience and hence have given indication of being worthy of use 
in the anticipation of future situations. To maintain that em- 
pirical apprehension gives only appearance and the probability 
of objective nature is another matter again. 

It can be justly observed that no particular exemplification of 
sense meaning furnishes a statement in analytic form concerning 
the structure and relations of meanings. From this it can be con- 
cluded not that the empirical fact or truth offers no proof or dis- 
proof of analytic statements, but only that the formal assertion of 
applicability of meaning and relation to all possible cases is not 

3 The notion of ‘‘the important’’ has been examined for its metaphysical 


import by D. M. Emmet: The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (London, 
1946). , 
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itself the work of sense. Empirical truth may provide a ground 
which yet requires further exploration by man’s apprehensive 
power before its full potentiality has been formally realized and 
formulated. This calls for greater precision in speaking about 
what empirical fact ‘‘dictates’’ or ‘‘forbids’’ and in speaking about 
‘‘sense’’ apprehension and meaning. The empirical fact or ex- 
periment may furnish an instance of that which is dictated, even 
though the sense truth of an empirical fact need not include a 
statement of such dictation in regard to all possible cases. There 
is room for what ‘‘reason states.”” The wider scope and mode of 
statement of ‘‘reason”’ will be its own work, but it will find ground 
for its further assertions in the presentations of sense and the re- 
sults of empirical investigation. In turn, the valid statements 
about possible experience can be integrated with given or givable 
factors in experience. 

At present, there is no need to open the question of the ruling 
conception of logic behind Lewis’s view of analytic truth. He has 
fallen heir to all the difficulties involved in the conception of sym- 
bolic logic as a self-sufficient discipline. His purpose is to guard 
against all conventionalism, but he only succeeds in avoiding a lin- 
guistic conventionalism. He fears that to admit an empirical origin 
as well as significant application of analytic truths is to expose 
oneself to relativism and psychologism in logic. Quite rightly, he 
stresses the formal field and procedure proper to logic, but he does 
so by cutting it off from dependence upon some immediate source in 
the empirical world. This he does in the name of analytic truth 
in general, and hence the same autonomy is claimed for analytic 
truths in all sciences. In the case of sciences other than logic and 
mathematics, the thesis about ‘‘holding for’? namable experience 
without somehow ‘‘deriving from’’ empirical fact seems even less 
tenable. 

The only way to avoid relativism of a bad sort is to disen- 
cumber the notion of generally valid truth from association with the 
@ priori, reconsider the problem of immediate presentation in and 
through sense, and take human reason out of quotation marks and 
restore it as an effective agent in human experience and philosophy. 


The outlines of such a reform are adumbrated in such a passage 
as the following: 


[Logical] investigations can be inductive only in the Aristotelian (or 
Socratic) sense of eliciting from instances something, which, when elicited, 
can be attested ‘‘by reason.’’ . . . In esthetics similarly [i.e., as in the analytic 
part of physics], there is the first or theoretical question of the meaning of 
esthetic attributions. The answer to this is to be determined analytically and 
@ priori, however essential it may be that, in arriving at it, we should look to 
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and be governed by something which is already implicit in practice and in 
particular evaluations. [Pp. 468, italics mine.] 


What is needed to restore realistic import as well as objective 
validity to scientific judgments is this empirically-guided use of 
reason in search of the most general characters of experience and 
the constant relations between widely distributed natures and 
qualities. Were such a search to be guided by what is given im- 
plicitly in particular instances, then the admirable aim of Lewis’s 
investigation could be secured without having recourse to an a 
priort theory of meaning, except in the non-originative sense ad- 
mitted previously. At the same time, such a procedure would fore- 
stall the inference that the empirical significance of analytic truth 
is confined to probability and that analytic certainty as such is 
devoid of empirical significance. 


IV 


The same apparent dualism between analytic and empirical 
truth is carried over into the practical order as a dualism between 
ethics and valuation. This consequence will not be acceptable to 
many naturalistic ethicians, who will doubtless protest that it fails 
to give a naturalistic explanation of the ethical imperative in its 
empirical import. Indeed, the few obiter dicta in Lewis’s Analy- 
sis concerning typically analytic ethical statements and the line 
of argument used to support ethical obligation seem to be in the 
tradition of the Kantian critique of pure reason, although nothing 
definitive can be concluded from these incidental remarks. The 
critical reader must respect the author’s intention to leave out all 
formal treatment of ethical questions. This still allows one to 
inquire whether valuation, as a form of empirical knowledge sup- 
posed to be independent of analytic meanings, can in fact be held 
within non-ethical limits. There are several indications that the 
separation can not be made and that the systematic principle of 
distinction is as factitious here as in the earlier portions of the book. 

We are met with the same sort of drastic statements which 
elsewhere undergo considerable modification. In keeping with the 
general theory of knowledge, it is said (p. 530) that correctness in 
evaluations is a question of empirical truth only, and that ethical 
issues are in no way matters of correct evaluation. Valuation is 
concerned with the good, ethics with the right and the morally 
imperative. To discourse about the nature of valuation is not a 
matter of evaluation at all, but rather of analytic clarification of 
meanings and apprehension of essential structures. ‘If it is found 
necessary (as it is even in a study on valuation) to define the 
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summum bonum, the valuable, the categorical imperative, and the 
rule of justice, no empirical arguments are brought forward in 
clarification or justification of the meanings. As meanings, they 
must be accepted for their own sake and by reason of their im- 
portance for rational living. They have been decided upon by us; 
without them our practical life would fall apart into chaos; one 
who does not accept our common meanings can not be addressed 
any further in a reasonable way. 

The suspicion arises here as well as in the case of theoretical 
meanings that we have to do with linguistic conventions or else 
with immutable meaning-surds promulgated for the sake of subse- 
quent rationality. It is the second charge from which it is diffi- 
cult for Lewis to exculpate himself without upsetting his general 
epistemology. It turns out that although the question of valua- 
tion is anterior to that of ethics and is capable of independent 
settlement, still valuations have implications for ethical life and 
are never finally decisive until subjected to an ethical critique. 
And, conversely, the ethical truths hold for and reinterpret evalua- 
tions made in the light of the requirement of rationality or total 
satisfaction. This mutuality suggests on the one hand that the 
problem of evaluation can not be completely settled until the im- 
plications of value have been worked out and until the decisive 
form of valuation itself has been examined. This can not be done 
unless the systematic separation of these realms of truth is re- 
moved. Conversely, it suggests that an ethical datum of human 
nature is not a primum in the order of definition taken by itself 
and not even a primum arrived at by some ‘‘deduction’’ of the 
conditions of reasonable living. Rather, it is literally given in 
an implicit way in acts of human valuation. The valuable and the 
summum bonum have these meanings and no others because these 
meanings and no others correctly state in a general way what is 
instanced in this or that valuing situation. , 

Lewis believes in an essential connection between the rightness 
of an action and the goodness intended by the action, and also in 
the ‘‘general conception that rightness of action derives from value 
in the end’’ (p. 552). I would add that there is a similar connection 
between what are here in general called analytic truths and em- 
pirical truths and that the former have some derivation from the 
latter in all empirically significant cases. It is possible to regard 
the right within the line of the good, fulfilling as it does the im- 
plications of the good for man as a demand to be freely and 
optimally realized. This brings out the capacity in humans not 
only for non-valuational cognitive experience but. also for value- 
experience in ways that are apparently not open to other animals. 
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Anthropocentric sentiment is not at the basis of this observation. 
That more is implied for men in valuation than is expressed in 
terms of factual and given satisfactions is a conviction motivating 
ethical inquiry. Instead of making the (at least tactical) separa- 
tion between valuation and ethics, it would be more consistent to 
admit the need to broaden our conception of valuational knowledge, 
which is both empirical and analytic. 

Only certain aspects of valuation fall systematically within 
Lewis’s conception of valuational knowledge. He makes some ex- 
cellent observations on esthetic valuation, Bentham’s hedonic caleu- 
lus, and the fine shades of preference implied in ordinary language. 
Yet the two notions of wisdom and the summum bonum are brought 
in only by doing some violence to the theory of valuation as em- 
pirical knowledge determinable on its own grounds alone and with- 
out reference to ethics. Wisdom is seen to be a type of knowledge, 
but knowledge as shot through with a peculiar quality of moral char- 
acter: ‘‘the temper, namely, which avoids perversity in intentions, 
and the insufficiently considered in actions’’ (p. 372). The point 
is not that this is an affair of definition of natures but that such 
meanings are indispensable for appreciating valuational experi- 
ence. A man is not called wise in the plenary sense unless his 
grasp upon and exercize of knowledge is upright and prudent. 
And unless he is wise, a man can not evaluate proposed courses of 
action with certainty and connatural ease. The conception of 
valuational judgment can not be kept apart ultimately from a 
consideration of the attitude of the human evaluator, just as ap- 
prehension of any sort requires some advertence to the capacities 
of apprehension. Now this attitude is not simply a matter of 
natural endowment, non-cognitive finesse, or empirical knowledge- 
ableness, but of moral formation and ethical discipline of mind 
as well. 

Moreover, to be wise is to have knowledge ‘‘which is orientated 
upon the important and the valuable’’ (loc. cit.). Whether it is di- 
rected to these considerations after the manner of what Lewis calls 
empirical knowledge is a point of dispute. Admittedly, wisdom is 
never confined to the explication of intentions and definitions, as is 
indicated by the presence of non-cognitive factors which prompt 
the wise man to considered action in an empirical world. Still, 
wisdom is concerned with the final importance of valuable action, 
an importance which is not apparent apart from a decisively ethical 
sort of valuation. It evaluates acts in regard to their order and 
fitness for furthering basic human ends. This entails comparative 
judgment in cases of conflict. The judgment of the wise man is 
neither analytic nor empirical in the special and exclusive mean- 
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ings given these terms by Lewis. It is both evaluational and im- 
perative, being the expression of the good and the better as what 
ought to be sought after by a man. The wise man has regard for 
the claims of the good upon himself: he looks upon the important 
as the importunate and deems the better or best to be the right 
course for him. Experience gives the foundation for judgments © 
of moral obligation, provided that we take account of ‘‘the im- 
plications’’ and ‘‘essential connections.’’ The office of wisdom is 
to see to it that individual and society attend to that provision. 

The wise man is preoccupied in a special way with the swummum 
bonum. He is not limited to a study of the definition of it with 
the aid of the evidence of logic alone (after the manner of the 
ethical analyst), nor is he endlessly seeking some last term to the 
calculus of satisfactions which might be equated with the swmmum 
bonum. Lewis has indicated indirectly that neither an a prior 
analytic nor a purely empirical outlook accounts for human concern 
on this score. The best sort of empirical knowledge furnishes a 
ground for the ethical principle that one ought to evaluate and 
choose objects as contributing to the enrichment of one’s whole life. 
Only systematic considerations prevent the extension of the prin- 
ciple of rationality to include the reasonableness and value of 
ethical judgments which oblige us to seek human goods in an 
ordered way. Lewis concludes that ‘‘no valuation is unqualifiedly 
final until it is subjected to the ethical critique’’ (p. 540). A final 
character of imperativeness is the normal completion of valuation 
itself, just as the principles of an ethical critique rest upon and 
have a truth-claim in regard to an empirical world. Analytic 
truth in the ethical order has a function bearing effectively on 
evaluational acts themselves and not merely on their’ names and 
namable relations. Another description of the wise man, then, is 
that he is one who discerns the imperatives in and of human ex- 
perience and seeks the realization of meaning in a concrete human 
existence. 


JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY 





AN APPRECIATION OF PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS METAPHYSICS 
AND TO HIS ETHICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


TRANGE indeed are the determinations of destiny. It fell to 
my lot to spend the summer of 1929 in Cairo. In my bundle 
of books which were to constitute my leisurely, quiet reading beside 
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the eternal Nile that summer, I packed three works by Alfred 
North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, Religion in the 
Making, and Process and Reality. I had never read a word by 
Whitehead on philosophy before, although I studied with great 
delight his Home University Library’s An Introduction to Mathe- 
matics. . I was led to taking these books with me because I was 
a student of mathematics and natural science, with an irrepressible 
leaning towards fundamental theory and with a strong personal 
religious background. My daily reading for several years pre- 
viously was Russell, Broad, Eddington, Jeans, Ritchie, Bergson, 
Mach, Poincaré, and the popular works of Einstein. Nothing 
therefore was more natural than for me to stumble sooner or later 
on Whitehead, for here was a man who not only was referred to 
with the greatest respect by some of these other writers, and not 
only philosophized about science and mathematics, and that in a 
manner at once challenging and seemingly mysterious, but actually 
wrote a small treatise on religion, and was not ashamed to protrude 
the topic of God in connection with mathematics and science, a 
practice utterly beneath the dignity of the others. 

And so I arrived in Cairo, late in June, with the three works of 
Professor Whitehead. That summer I had no eare in the world 
but to read and meditate on Whitehead. I began my study with 
Science and the Modern World. I still remember the exact page, 
somewhere towards the middle of the work, (to be exact, page 131) 
where I suddenly felt that I could never be happy unless I had 
the chance to study under that man. It was a strange, sudden 
call, with the compulsion of eternity. My subsequent reading of 
Religion in the Making and Process and Reality completely con- 
firmed me in that feeling. And so I determined to journey five 
thousand miles in order to sit at Whitehead’s feet at Harvard. It 
took me three years from that initial determination before I could 
arrange my practical affairs in such a way as to be able to start on 
that journey. Strange indeed are the inscrutable workings of 
destiny ! 

And thus I arrived in Cambridge late in September of 1932. 
I enlisted in the graduate school of philosophy, and for three years 
attended every lecture and seminar which Professor Whitehead 
gave. Then after a year under Heidegger in the University of 
Freiburg in Germany I returned to Cambridge where I spent an- 
other year of endless poring over the works and ideas of Professor 
Whitehead. Room F in Emerson Hall where he lectured and 
Room C where he held his seminars are memorable places in my 
life. So was the spacious room in Eliot House where he and Mrs. 
Whitehead were often at home on Friday evenings for his students 
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and colleagues. But it was his private study in his apartment on 
Memorial Drive overlooking the Charles River where we, his stud- 
ents, had some of our happiest moments. The humanity, the kind- 
ness, the understanding, the tenderness, and the living humor 
which we were privileged to behold and receive there were certainly 
among the most precious treasures of our life. 

After you have seen and heard and talked to Professor White- 
head there are certain things which it will be impossible for you 
to forget. You can never forget his eyes: they are deep, intent, 
full of joy. They smile. They are not seeing you or what is before 
them ; they see rather something hidden and different, some ‘‘eter- 
nal object,’’ to use one of his phrases, from which he reads off 
what he is telling you. This remote, inward, calm gaze is most 
striking. 

You can never forget his face, a face at once sensitive, receptive, 
and wholly reassuring. Only the wicked and inhuman could ever 
think of hurting that face. 

You can never forget his voice, so tender and so disarming. 
He forms his mind as he articulates himself, and therefore there 
is‘a complete absence of dogmatism, a childlike tentativeness, an 
open invitation to share with him his own self-formation at that 
moment. In his presence you can not disagree with him. The 
utmost you can do is to suggest alternatives. 

But his eyes, his face, his voice are external matters. Doubtless 
they measure an inner perfection, but you must penetrate his 
doctrines, and above all you must know him personally well be- 
fore you can really appreciate the man. 

- A faithful student of Whitehead’s philosophy will be struck 
by three fundamental features. There is first his gift of ‘epigram 
and aphorism. His literature abounds with pithy gems of wisdom 
exemplifying his metaphysics but also capable of being understood 
and used apart from that metaphysics. I have noted and classified 
literally thousands of such terse, apt, vigorous Whiteheadian ex- 
pressions penetratingly apposite to practically every theme. With 
the possible exception of Plato and Nietzsche, Professor Whitehead 
lends himself to short pregnant quotations more than any other 
philosopher I know. The secret of his epigrammatic power is un- 
doubtedly the fact that his philosophic self-formation was not 
through books and scholarship—everywhere he confesses that his 
reading of the philosophers was exceedingly meager,—but through 
eighty years of living, witty conversation with friends. In this 
way alone you form the habit of quick, short retorts to challenging 
minds immediately confronting you. Professor Whitehead wants 
his. philosophy above everything to express the intuitions and pre- 
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suppositions of common sense. His fund of epigrams—I might 
almost call them proverbs—is therefore the literary deposit of a 
life of faithfulness and sensitivity to what he would love to call 
‘‘ecommon-sense experience.’’ It is a distillate of common-sense 
wisdom at its purest and best. That is why these pithy sayings 
will be remembered and enjoyed long after people have ceased to be 
interested in his speculative scheme. 


I shall now quote a few of these vigorous sayings, chosen com- 
pletely at random. 


Insofar as philosophers have failed, scientists do not know what they are 
talking about when they pursue their own methods; and insofar as philosophers 
have succeeded, to that extent scientists can attain an understanding of science. 
[The Function of Reason, p. 48.] 

The taint of Aristotelian Logic has thrown the whole emphasis of meta- 
physical thought upon substantives and adjectives, to the neglect of propo- 
sitions and conjunctions. [Adventures of Ideas, p. 356.] 

The Leibnizian theory of the ‘‘best of possible worlds’’ is an audacious 
fudge produced in order to save the face of a Creator constructed by con- 
temporary, and antecedent, theologians. [Process and Reality, p. 74.] 

The ultimate freedom of things, lying beyond all determinations, was 
whispered by Galileo—E pur si muove—freedom for the inquisitors to think 
wrongly, for Galileo to think rightly, and for the world to move in despite 
of Galileo and inquisitors. [Process and Reality, p. 75.] 

Insistence on birth at the wrong season is the trick of evil. [Process 
and Reality, p. 341.] 

A good novel or a good book of travel will let you know more of the 
world than many a treatise: only, for heaven’s sake, think as you read. Try 
to imagine what it all means. Don’t get a mere craving for print without 
thought. It is almost as bad as drink. [Essays in Science and Philosophy, 
p. 174.] 

Steam engines, dynamos, internal combustion engines, and machine tools 
in factories are, in their combined effect, more important agents in shaping 
lives of men than all the political theories since the world began. [Essays 
in Science and Philosophy, p. 174.] 

Amid the passing of so much beauty, so much heroism, so much daring, 
Peace is then the intuition of permanence. It keeps vivid the sensitiveness 
to the tragedy; and it sees the tragedy as a living agent persuading the world 
to aim at fineness beyond the faded level of surrounding fact. [Adventures 
of Ideas, p. 369.] 


The second striking feature of Whitehead’s thought is his pro- 
found preoccupation with the problem of change and time. It is 
literally an obsession with him, namely, an ultimate, secret source of 
his inspiration. He is so absolutely overwhelmed by becoming and 
perishing that he defines reality itself as nothing other than process. 
The ‘‘flux of experience’’ is one of his most favorite phrases. 
Change, transition, movement, passage, these are of the essence of 
reality. 


Process is the activity, the going-on-ness of things. There is 
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this fundamental activity all over the place all the time everywhere 
in the world. It is the energy of the physicist, the excitement of 
the football player, the immediate hum of the world about us, the 
emotional flow of our body into our present experience. It is the 
passage of time, the fluency of events, the popping up of all sorts 
of novel things everywhere. It is the sense of action and achieve- 
ment and doing things which is generated whenever and wherever 
people get together. It is the flow of the wind and of rivers; it is 
the achievements, deposits, and erosions of time; it is the birth, 
growth, and aging of things; it is the adjustment and mutuality of 
interaction of things; it is purposing, acting, planning, balancing, 
working out. It is the sense conveyed by every English verb in 
the present progressive form. It is the fact that we never catch 
ourselves except in a present, hurling ourselves forth from our 
past into our future. It is the.fact that we find ourselves always 
at the very uttermost tip of time, in process of forming ourselves 
into a novel incarnation of ourselves. It is the fire of Heraclitus, 
consuming everything and always passing into another embodiment 
of itself. 

This is how Professor Whitehead himself puts this all-engrossing 
fact in Process and Reality. 


That ‘‘all things flow’’ is the first vague generalization which the unsystema- 
tized, barely analysed, intuition of men has produced. It is the theme of 
some of the best Hebrew poetry in the Psalms; it appears as one of the first 
generalizations of Greek philosophy in the form of the saying of Heraclitus; 
amid the later barbarism of Anglo-Saxon thought it reappears in the story 
of the sparrow flitting through the banquetting hall of the Northumbrian 
king; and in all stages of civilization its recollection lends its pathos to 
poetry. Without doubt, if we are to go back to that ultimate, integral ex- 
perience, unwarped by the sophistications of theory, that experience whose 
elucidation is the final aim of philosophy, the flux of things is one ultimate 
generalization around which we must weave our philosophical system. [Proc- 
ess and Reality, p. 317.] 


The third significant feature of Professor Whitehead’s thought 
is its systematic character. I said that the flux of becoming and 
perishing overwhelmed him; the real truth is that he overcame the 
flux. For I believe no man in history devoted so much attention 
and thought to change and becoming as did Professor Whitehead. 
He thought it through, elaborated its structures, worked out its 
moments, and enclosed it on every side with categorial determina- 
tion. Bergson, to be sure, was deeply impressed by the fact of 
change, but he mistrusted the ability of his mind to penetrate this 
fact with structure and determination. In acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to Bergson, William James, and John Dewey, Professor 
Whitehead explicitly tells us that ‘‘one of my preoccupations has 
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been to rescue their type of thought from the charge of anti-intel- 
lectualism, which rightly or wrongly has been associated with it’’ 
(Process and Reality, p. vii). There is no doubt that Professor 
Whitehead met successfully the challenge of the flux. . 

For Professor Whitehead was not satisfied with the mere ex- 
clamation that reality was process. He took infinite pains to ex- 
pound most carefully what this insight meant. When you absorb 
Professor Whitehead’s material, you ‘‘feel’’ most genuinely the 
flux of things; you ‘‘feel’’ that everything is in flux; you ‘‘feel’’ 
what he is fond of calling the ‘‘welter’’; you ‘‘feel’’ the fact of 
universal feeling (everything feeling everything else) ; you ‘‘feel’’ 
the structured, vectorial character of this feeling; you place your 
experience in its proper status in the flux of things; you see every- 
thing arising, forming itself, and then perishing; process, change, 
becoming, fluency, stare you in the face; the assassination of Caesar 
had its own antecedents, and ‘‘when it occurred’’ it objectified 
itself in the immortal womb of the historical flux. Everything 
suddenly melts before your eyes into fluent drops of experience. 
History, this ordinary history of events, is the cumulative proces- 
sion of these drops of experience. This solid desk, the New Testa- 
ment, that plant, Socrates, all these things are complex organized 
societies of drops of experience; every such drop ts an esthetic 
balance struck creatively amidst clashing influences streaming ‘‘in 
the end’’ from every item in the universe, past, present, and 
future. The principle of organization of these societies (i.e., the 
form or shape of the flux) is the outcome of the Laws of Nature, 
laws which in the end express the codperation of God’s will and 
the creative decisions of the drops of flux themselves. All this 
order of the world round about us—material, physical, physiologi- 
eal, political, social—is produced by this patient evocation of God 
and responsive decision of the world. Existence, then, is to be 
viewed as nothing else than the present stir of activity fashioning 
the self-transmitted past into some coherence, and ‘‘ever merging 
into the future.”’ 

If you place yourself integrally at the heart of this White- 
headian vision you will find that it is no accident that Professor 
Whitehead’s philosophy is a philosophy of time; that the past, in 
its irrevocability and given finishedness, plays such a fundamental 
role in his thought; that he broods everywhere over the fluency 
and passage of the world; that he calls the primary unit of his 
thought ‘‘occasion,’’ and that he qualifies it by the term ‘‘actual’’; 
that the sense of realization and achievement is such a fundamental 
sense throughout his works; that the notions of ‘‘enjoyment’’ and 
‘‘feeling’’ underlie his basic ontology. It is no accident that to 
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him reality is this interplay of forces, called history, coming to 
unitary self-values in the diverse experiences of actuality; and that 
whatever order and harmony exist in these experiences express the 
degree to which God throughout the infinity of the past has been 
successful in making (not creating) order out of chaos. It is no 
accident that questions of composition and pattern and order and 
adjustment and harmony and esthetic balance figure so prominently 
in his discussions. It is no accident that he stresses over and over 
again that ‘‘everything is of the essence’’ and that ‘‘all realization 
is finite.’’ Nor is his constant insistence on the fundamental meta- 
physical importance of freedom and decision and novelty and indi- 
viduality accidental to his philosophy. It is no accident that to 
him consciousness and knowledge and ethical questions have no 
cosmological importance, though they may be of supreme im- 
portance to man. His striking doctrines of the rise and decay of 
cosmic epochs and of the soul as a ‘‘personal society of occasions’’ 
are of the essence of his outlook. Nor does he step outside this 
outlook when he mercilessly inveighs against all bifurcations, 
against the substance-quality type of metaphysics, and against the 
subject-predicate mode of expression of this metaphysics. It is 
no accident that on every page of his works he reiterates his con- 
viction that language is a poor medium for the adequate enuncia- 
tion of propositions. It is no accident that his objectivism finds it 
necessary to place at the very foundation of his thought the prin- 
ciples of relativity and of the one and the many. 

When I say that these doctrines are not an accident in Professor 
Whitehead’s metaphysics I simply mean that taken together they 
constitute a coherent system. I can show in detail that all his 
fundamental persuasions reinforce one another so that the meaning 
of any one of them is its exact place in the totality of the whole. 
Nothing is more striking about Professor Whitehead’s thought than 
its responsible systematic character. 

Professor Whitehead’s ethics flows from his fundamental meta- 
physics. This is as it should be, and as indeed he himself teaches 
it ought to be, for everything in the end depends upon your at- 
titude towards being, towards reality. This reality, to Professor 
Whitehead, is process, an esthetic grasping together of many con- 
erete elements in a single unity. Therefore ethics is derivative 
from esthetics and also from sociology. For since the many con- 
erete elements grasped by you include, among other things, your 
society, your final worth can not be independent of your social 
relationships. The laws of ethics, therefore, are ultimately socio- 
esthetic laws, namely, laws of balance and compatibility and har- 
mony. Thus the good is the highest attainable good under the 
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circumstances. And by ‘‘highest’’ is meant strength and harmony 
and beauty of feeling. Evil, on the other hand, is discord, dis- 
harmony, mutual destructiveness. In Religion in the Making he 
tells us that 


Evil is .exhibited in physical suffering, mental suffering, and loss of the 
higher experience in favor of the lower experience. . . . Evil, triumphant in 
its enjoyment, is so far good in itself; but beyond itself it is evil in its char- 
acter of a destructive agent among things greater than itself. In the sum- 
mation of the more complete fact it has secured a descent towards nothingness. 
. . . Evil is positive and destructive; what is good is positive and creative. 
. .. The state of degradation to which evil leads, when accomplished, is not 
in itself evil, except by comparison with what might have been. A hog is not 
an evil beast, but when a man is degraded to the level of a hog, with the 
accompanying atrophy of finer elements, he is no more evil than a hog. The 
evil of the final degradation lies in the comparison of what is with what 
might have been. [Pp. 95-97.] 


It is interesting to note that this doctrine of evil is analogous 
to Augustine’s doctrine of the convertibility of being and the good. 
It seems that all ontologically oriented philosophies must have their 
own version of this fundamental doctrine. 

It follows from all this that there are three basic moral prin- 
ciples. The first is the general esthetic law of integrating this 
world with the aim of producing a maximum effect. Preserve all 
that can be preserved by balancing the elements against each other 
in such a way that evil is overcome by positive action and elements 
of discord take their proper place in the total harmony. Your 
reward, then, is a real, beautiful, rich satisfaction. The second 
moral principle is individual responsibility. There is real freedom, 
real choice, real selection between alternatives. If your society 
decays and perishes, it is its fault: it could have saved itself if it 
chose rightly. If you degenerate, it is your fault: you could have 
arrested your decline in time. And it is never too late, though it 
may be difficult, to start again. Real individual responsibility is 
of the essence of Whitehead’s metaphysics. And the third principle 
of morals is that if you are in danger of getting into a rut, seek the 
contrasting novelty which enriches. Professor Whitehead is the 
absolute sworn enemy of staleness. He believes in adventure and 
freshness, in the endless experimental trying of new ways, always, 
however, with an eye to improvement and maximum harmony. Re- 
petition without significant novelty, namely, staleness, is the exact 
definition of death ; for death in the sense of absolute not-being does 
not exist. 

I understand and follow Professor Whitehead fully when he 
insists on individual responsibility. I can not, however, follow 
him when he subordinates ethics to esthetics. The ethical situation 
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is original and ultimate, even if it should upset the esthetic balance. 
Far from morality being a function of beauty, beauty itself is 
unseemly unless it is good. Evil, sin, the Devil, these things are 
far more radical than any estheticism could possibly allow for. 

Professor Whitehead’s theory of education is again grounded 
in his metaphysics. If being is process, then education can not be 
static; it must equip life with effective weapons for the control of 
the ever-varying flux. It can not be narrow; for any efficient 
methodology is likely to be superseded before the pupil reaches 
middle age. Education must produce ‘‘alert minds exercised in 
observation and in reasoning, with some knowledge of the world 
around them, and with feeling for beauty’’ (Essays in Science and 
Philosophy, p. 168). Hence his untiring insistence on the relation- 
ships and interdependence between the various branches of know]l- 
edge. The welding of theory to practice is one of his fundamental 
tenets, and yet nobody has stressed the importance of abstract 
structure in itself more than Professor Whitehead. Principia 
Mathematica is this age’s greatest monument to the importance of 
pure morphology. Mathematics is essential for precision, order, 
connectedness, and definiteness; but more than that, it applies to 
nature and enables man to exploit her. Without mathematics sci- 
ence and the wonderful results of modern technology would have 
been impossible. In any process of education there must be zest, 
relevance, a sustained interest, first-hand observation, freshness, a 
sense of freedom, suggestiveness, a sense of wonder and adventure. 
Professor Whitehead believes that literary education can be, and 
usually is, a curse, because it trains the mind only in the repetition 
of tested literary formulae and weans it from direct observation 
and experience, from an immediate creative touch with things, be- 
yond anything tested or known in the past. Thus culture to him 
does not consist only in ‘‘the knowledge of the best that has been 
said and done;”’ it is not only an appropriation, however critical, 
of tradition: culture must involve ‘‘a critical appreciation of 
novelty.”’ 


This defect in our culture will never be remedied till we have discovered 
how to make the great secret of history effective in our way of understanding 
things. . . . This secret in the history of man is that every idea once was 
new, and for that reason was then vague, ill-defined, with glorious possibilities 
or with hideous consequences. 

That ‘‘two and two make four’’ was once new and too abstract for 
importance. That ‘‘Caesar should be murdered’? was once a secret conjecture, 
and that ‘‘he had been murdered’’ was once a rumor. We treat the past 
merely as material for dissection, something settled and obvious, and we have 
no intimate feeling for the wavering steps of its advance. That ‘‘Caesar is 
murdered’’ becomes merely an item in the abstract analysis of abstract history. 
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Until mankind understands its own history, intimately as a concrete passage 
into an unknown future, our culture will never be adequate. We treat our 
novelties of today as though it were a novel fact that there should be novelty. 
[Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 203.] 

Knowledge should never be familiar. It should always be contemplated 
either under the aspect of novel application, or under the aspect of skepticism 
as to the extent of its application, or under the aspect of development of its con- 
sequences, or under the aspect of eliciting the fundamental meanings which 
it presupposes, or under the aspect of a guide in the adventures of life, or 
under the aspect of the esthetic of its interwoven relationships, or under the 
aspect of the miraculous history of its discovery. But no one should remain 
blankly content with the mere knowledge that ‘‘twice three is six’’—apart 
from all suggestion of relevant activity. [Essays in Science and Philosophy, 
p- 218.] 


Professor Whitehead loved Harvard. How often he contrasted 
the Cambridge of New England with that of the old. And aes is 
what he says of Harvard. 


The fate of the intellectual civilization of the world is to-day in the 
hands of this group [the group of institutions throughout the Eastern states 
of this country]—for such time as it can effectively retain the sceptre. And 
to-day there is no rival. The Aegean coast line had its chance and made use of 
it; Italy had its chance and made use of it; France, England, Germany, had 
their chance and made use of it. To-day the Eastern American states have 
their chance. What use will they make of it? The question has two answers. 
Once Babylon had its chance, and produced the Tower of Babel. The Uni- 
versity of Paris fashioned the intellect of the Middle Ages. Will Harvard | 
fashion the intellect of the twentieth century? [Essays in Science and Phi- 
losophy, p. 208.] 


The ethical and educational significance of a great teacher is his 
life and example. I will dwell for a moment on what I know of 
the living example of Alfred North Whitehead. 

There is an infinite gentleness in his dealing with men. He 
would never bruise a blade of grass. His manner is to preserve 
and promote to the utmost the good in every man he knows, in 
everything he cares for. This power of maximum preservation of 
value he ascribes in his doctrine to what he calls ‘‘the consequent 
nature of God.’’ It is ‘‘that of a tender care that nothing be lost’’ 
(Process and Reality, p. 525). 

His humor is subtle, delicate, profound, and thoroughly Eng- 
lish. It abounds. It flows in the end from his deep sense of finitude. 
It reflects his love of freshness and novelty and difference. He is 
English, and Victorian at that, to the core. 

Three things he hates most: narrowness, violence, and what I 
might call irresponsibility. He has a name for narrowness: he 
ealls it ‘‘abstraction’’; and his philosophy is essentially a flight 
from abstraction towards fullness and completeness. As to violence, 
it is impossible to be more tender and kind than Professor White- 
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head. God Himself, according to Whitehead, never coerces; He 
only suggests gently. This is the persuasive energizing of ideas 
throughout history. I never forget one time when he described 
Plato as ‘‘the tender-minded of the ages’’: he said this with such 
love and passion that I distinctly felt he was holding up an ideal 
of infinite worth before himself and before us, his students. His 
hatred of irresponsibility is his love of system: whatever you say 
must find its proper place in a total whole. Although Whitehead 
never ridicules, yet I am sure nobody would be a more fit topic for 
his ridicule than the person who philosophizes irresponsibly, who 
makes statements about the nature of things patchily and without 
stopping to see how they cohere together. 

In his personal dealings with his students and friends Professor 
Whitehead’s attitude was one of unaffected helpfulness and trust. 
He is known to go out of his way to help a student or to reassure 
a friend. His trust was childlike, a total abandon. Positive, trust- 
ing, and by nature bent on seeing the good and valuable in persons 
and situations, he often over-valued the abilities of some of his 
students. Such an over-valuing would have a spoiling effect if it 
came from another man, but knowing the purity of his heart and 
the eminence of his position in the world of thought his students 
never misunderstood it. They were humbled by his goodness; they 
were moved to the highest exertions so as to prove worthy of his 
trust. 

One personal quality especially struck his students, and that is 
his zest and enthusiasm and youthful vigor. There is life in his 
thovdght, there is an immediate presence. Dead bones are always 
clothed in his hands with flesh and blood. More than any man I 
know he communicates a genuine sense of freedom and joy. After 
talking to him I always felt a renewal of my youth. 

And yet an undertone of sadness and tragedy was also un- 
mistakable. His heartrending brooding over the mystery of be- 
coming and perishing proves it. He could not have written the 
closing passage in Adventures of Ideas with only his underlying 
speculative cosmology in mind: 

At the heart of the nature of things, there are always the dream of youth and 
the harvest of tragedy. The Adventure of the Universe starts with the dream 
and reaps tragic Beauty. This is the secret of the union of Zest with Peace: 
—tThat the suffering attains its end in a Harmony of Harmonies. The im- 
mediate experience of this Final Fact, with its union of Youth and Tragedy, 


is the sense of Peace. In this way the World receives its persuasion towards 
such perfections as are possible for its diverse individual occasions. 


CHARLES MALIK? 
UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


1 President of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and 
Minister of Lebanon to the United States. 
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The Person and the Common Good. Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Joun J. Firzceratp. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1947. 98 pp. $2.00. 


The central theme of this series of essays is the relation between 
man’s metaphysical common good, which is communion with God, 
and man’s political common good, which is community of persons. 
As a preliminary to this theme the distinction is made between 
man’s corporal individuality (i.e., his being as an individuated thing 
or substance) and man’s personality, his self or spiritual being. It 
is only the person, not the individual, which has inherent dignity ; 
his claim to dignity amounts in practice to the faith in justice, 
namely, that it is a crime to kill any innocent person. Elsewhere 
Maritain has expounded the doctrine of collective guilt, according 
to which almost anyone might be said to have lost his ‘‘dignity.”’ 
But here he insists clearly and forcefully that the common good of 
all and the personal good of each are strictly correlative, implying 
and serving each other. Neither is intelligible without the other. 
Therefore no community has a right to regard its members as mere 
parts or ‘‘individuals.’’ 

The more technical and subtle argument, however, concerns 
the relation of the political community to the divine community of 
supra-temporal beatitude. Since the theoretical life is the highest 
(supra-temporal) common good of a person the divine community 
transcends the political or temporal community. (Just why this 
theoretical life is super-natural as well as non-temporal is not ex- 
plained.) But a person must give himself wholeheartedly, ‘‘en- 
tirely’’ to both his temporal and his eternal communities. Neither 
is totalitarian in the sense that it can claim to embrace the totality 
of a person’s life, but each can claim an entire devotion, the politi- 
cal community in times of crisis and the divine community in man’s 
‘‘supra-temporal vocation.’’ 


There is an enormous difference between this statement: ‘‘Man, by reason 
of certain things which are in him is in his entirety engaged as a part of 
political society’’ and this other statement: ‘‘Man is part of political society 
by reason of himself as a whole and by reason of all that is in him.’’ The 
first one is true, and the second one is false. [P. 61.] 


What makes Maritain’s analysis both clear and mysterious is the 
metaphysical and social dualism in terms of which human existence 
is explained. Man’s being lies midway between ‘‘infinite com- 
munion’’ and ‘‘total subservience’”’: 
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To get the right idea of human society, we must consider it as located 
in the analogical scale between the uncreated exemplar, the superanalogue of 
the concept of society, namely, the divine society, except in an improper and 
metaphorical sense, namely, animal society. Infinitely above the city of men, 
there is a society of pure Persons, who are at the summit of individuality, but 
without the shadow of individuation by matter (or even by a form, distinct 
from the act of existence). Each one is in the other through an infinite 
communion, the common good of which is strictly and absolutely the proper 
good of each, since it is that which each person is and their very act of 
existing. Far below the society of men, below even the level of all society 
properly so-called, there is ‘‘society’’ of material individuals which are not 
persons, which are so isolated each within itself that they do not tend toward 
any communion and have no common good, but each is totally subservient 
to the proper good of the whole. Human society is located between these 
two; a society of persons who are material individuals, hence isolated each 
within itself but nonetheless requiring communion with one another as far 
as possible here below in anticipation of that perfect communion with one 
another and God in life eternal.- [Pp. 48-49.] 


Thus man, being a mixture of personality and individuality, of 
spirit and matter, of pure communion and physical isolation (self- 
identity), must continually overcome metaphysical ‘‘gravity’’ by 
metaphysical ‘‘amity.’’ That human life exhibits this tension be- 
tween gravity and amity is true enough, but it makes both a prac- 
tical and a theoretical difference whether these two poles of personal 
being are interpreted as mere poles of human tension or whether, 
as in the case of Maritain, they are interpreted as each in itself 
an ultimate or pure kind of being. It makes a difference whether 
man is interpreted in the image of the Trinity (the-infinite, im- 
mediate communion of pure persons) or whether the Trinity is 
interpreted in the image of human community. To do both makes 
a meaningful theology but a confused metaphysics. Maritain him- 
self consistently presents human society in the image of God, but the 
critical reader who does not wish to regard this as mere dogmatic 
theology is obliged to make God intelligible as a ‘‘ perfect society.”’ 
Thus the terms ‘‘society’’ and ‘‘community of persons’’ are subtly 
made to do double metaphysical duty. 

The other categories of Thomistic dualism also do double duty. 
Thus ‘‘matter’’ appears on the one hand as the principle of in- 
dividuation and on the other as a pure potentiality whose essence 
it is to be ‘‘avid for form.’’ It is intelligible to expound material 


being either as individualized existence or as the capacity to take 
form, but to assert both is confusing. Similarly spirit is on the 
one hand the self-contained and on the other, the principle of love, 
that which seeks its other. Accordingly both matter and spirit are 
used, as happens to be logically convenient, either as essentially 
social or as essentially solitary. 
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Such methodology is admirably adapted to the celebration of 
existential paradoxes, and its use is quite intelligible when the aim 
is to expound the metaphysical need for analogy in metaphysics, 
for regulation in knowledge, and for ‘‘the supernatural order of 
the Kingdom of God’’ in society. But when it is used to clarify 
social rights and relations it opens the door to slippery politics. 
Maritain’s closing essay on ‘‘Contemporary Problems’’ makes it 
clear that he himself is pleading against both ‘‘bourgeois indi- 
vidualism’’ and ‘‘communist Leviathan’’ in the interests of ‘‘the 
moral realities of justice and civil amity’’ in the form of ‘‘an 
organization of liberties.’? But the reader naturally wonders why 
these civil liberties and the temporal order of justice are supposed 
to have a surer foundation when they are presented not merely as 
a temporal common good, but also as an ‘‘indirect subordination’’ 
of ‘‘society itself and its common work’’ (p. 93) to the transcendent 
end of ‘‘brotherly love on the spiritual and supernatural plane.’’ 
If Christians will interpret this dualistic doctrine as their par- 
ticular way of making their brotherly love serve the common good 
of humanity, all is well; but if they interpret it as an excuse for 
subjecting all temporal societies to the Trinity, their brotherly love 
seems less amicable. One needs to know who is being subordinated 
to what, and one would like to believe that all this talk of ‘‘sub- 
ordination’’ is a clumsy device for making credible to Christians 
a faith in genuinely common good. 

H. W. 8. 


Ideas Have Consequences. RicHaRD M. WEaveER. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1948. 190 pp. $2.75. 


This is another bitter cry over the decay of Western Civilization. 
A reader is often confused to know whether the author intended 
his effort to be serious philosophic analysis or hortatory sermoniz- 
ing. Both can be found within the book. Quantitatively, the two 
are about equally divided; qualitatively, the sermonizing is much 
better than the analysis. 

Mr. Weaver begins his book by stating the one great evil de- 
cision which became for Western Civilization the original sin 
from which all evils have sprung. ‘‘Like Macbeth, Western man 
made an evil decision which has become the efficient and final cause 
of other evil decisions. .. . It occurred in the late fourteenth 
century, and what the witches said to the protagonist of this drama 
was that man could realize himself more fully if he would only 
abandon his belief in the existence of transcendentals.’’ By ac- 
cepting the defeat of logical realism, Western man elected to be 
damned rather than saved. 
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From such a beginning Mr. Weaver moves on to discuss art, 
politics, education, religion, morals, metaphysics, and science. All 
have become decadent because nature has ceased to be regarded ‘‘as 
imitating a transcendent model and as constituting an imperfect 
reality.’ Impressionism is degenerate because it ‘‘ brings nominal- 
ism into painting’’ and thereby asserts ‘‘that outline does not exist 
in nature.’’ Democratic political theory and practice are full of 
sO many contradictions as to render them absurd to one who is in- 
formed by transcendentals. In fact, we should reject the idea of 
equality and seek a fraternity based upon hierarchy. ‘‘ Where 
men feel that society means station, the highest and the lowest see 
their endeavors contributing to a common end, and they are in 
harmony. . . . It will be found as a general rule that those parts 
of the world which have talked least of equality have . . . exhibited 
the greatest fraternity. Such was true of feudal Europe before 
people succumbed to various forms of the proposal that every man 
should be king.’’ As for education, Mr. Weaver quotes Nietzsche’s 
notorious phrase with approval: ‘‘ Everyone being allowed to learn 
to read, ruineth in the long run not only writing but also thinking.’’ 
All of the other areas discussed receive the same treatment. 

Mr. Weaver’s book is an impassioned protest against the obvious 
confusions and frustrations of the Western World, as it now is. 
Many of his statements which purport to describe present conditions 
are excellent and enlightening. In parts, at least, he proves himself 
a good observer. His attempts at explaining the cause of our pres- 
ent dilemma show him to be a well-read but peculiarly biased his- 
torian. He further seems incapable of understanding the potenti- 
alities in the scientific method and the democratic process. The 
solution which he offers for our present ills seems to be based upon 
the Thomistic rewriting of Aristotle and the assertion (without 
substantiating argument) that a world of transcendentals exists in 
a form that is knowable, understandable, and capable of being put 
in simple propositional form. Where observable facts can not be 
found to substantiate a particular point, Mr. Weaver indulges in 
an old trick which seems forever beguiling: he tells us what man 
secretly wants. ‘‘Secretly he [Western man] hungers for truth 
but consoles himself with the thought that life should be experi- 
mental.”’ 

Philosophers will find the historical and logical confusions of 
this book irritating, but the point of view represented is becoming 
increasingly important in the life of our nation. It should there- 
fore be read, and read with care. 


J. R. E. 
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We learn with regret of the sudden death from heart failure of 
Otis Lee, Professor of Philosophy at Vassar College, at Peacham, 
Vermont, September 18, 1948. His age was 45. Since a weak 
heart made it impossible for him to obtain life insurance, a group 
of his friends have established a trust fund for the education of 
his four children. Contributions may be sent to Professor Mabel 
Newcomer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


The time of the 1949 annual meeting of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association has been changed by one 
day so that the meetings will fall on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 28, 29, and 30, 1949. As previously announced the place 
will be the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The recently organized Association for Realistic Philosophy 
met in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 22, 1948. Papers were 
read by W. A. Banner, Howard University, ‘‘The Revival of Nat- 
ural Law’’; and by R. C. Baldwin, University of Connecticut, 
‘‘Toward a Sanctionless Ethies.”’ 

Another meeting is planned for the New England members, 
again in Cambridge, on November 6, 1948. Plans are in progress 
for meetings of a mid-western group and a general meeting of the 
A. R. P. will take place at Christmas time in Charlottesville im- 
mediately preceding the opening of the meetings of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. 

The aim of the Association for Realistic Philosophy may be 
briefly described as the continuance of the tradition of classical 
realism, freed of antiquarianism and attentive to the issues of con- 
temporary thought and life. Anyone desiring further information 
should communicate with either Lewis M. Hammond, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Henry Veatch, University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, Ind.; or John Wild, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


The British Institute of Philosophy, which publishes the periodi- 
eal Philosophy, has recently been raised by His Majesty, George 
VI, to the status of The Royal Institute of Philosophy. 


Jacques Maritain, French Ambassador to the Vatican since 
1945, resigned his diplomatic post in June, 1948, to accept an ap- 
pointment as Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University. 

Ralph Barton Perry, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, has accepted an appointment as Flint Professor 
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at the University of California at Los Angeles for the spring term, 
1949, 

Van Meter Ames is on leave of absence from the University of 
Cincinnati for two years. During the academic year 1947-1948 
he was Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Hawaii, and in 1948-1949, he is in France on a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of getting acquainted with 
new developments in philosophy and literature in France. 

Paul A. Schilpp, associate professor of philosophy at North- 
western University and editor of The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, has gone to Germany for the winter semester of 1948 to 
accept an appointment as visiting professor of philosophy at the 
University of Munich. Professor Schilpp will also visit various 
leading philosophers in England, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Both the Munich appointment and the visits to Euro- 
pean philosophers are under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies in Washington and are being made 
possible by grants-in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Alain Locke, chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
Howard University, is visiting professor of philosophy at City 
College, New York, for the fall semester. 

Harold Hantz, formerly at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College, is now Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology at the University of 
Arkansas. 

John K. McCreary, formerly at Sarah Lawrence College, is now 
associate professor of philosophy at Bates College. 

Kingsley Price, formerly of the University of Nevada, has been 
appointed to the philosophy faculty at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Ellis Sprague has been appointed instructor in the Department 
of Philosophy and Religion at Washington and Jefferson College. 

John R. Everett, formerly at Wesleyan University, Connecti- 
cut, is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
Robert Cumming, from the University of Chicago, is now Instructor 
in Philosophy at Columbia. 








